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plan. What he has done has been done well and has made what 
remains to be done easier of execution. 

David A. McCabe. 
Johns Hopkins University. 

The Limit of Wealth. By Alfred L. Hutchinson. (The Mac- 
millan Company, 1907. Pp. xiii, 285. $1.25). 

Here is a Utopia of the future, being the report of an imaginary 
committee from Eurasia visiting the United States in 1942 A.D. 
The object of the committee is to study the principles of govern- 
ment which, after their adoption in 1913, had made the nation 
phenomenally prosperous and happy. 

This magic policy was "the limit of wealth;" i.e., a man might 
accumulate any amount of wealth, but might bequeath only a lim- 
ited amount to his family, the rest going to the people. The large 
public revenue supposed to result was expended for good roads, 
coast defenses, improved charities, state insurance, and education. 
Mines, railroads and banks (excepting savings banks) were left to 
private management, but were strictly regulated. Numerous 
other changes were made, but throughout the aim was to retain, 
stimulate, and regulate private enterprise. 

Under this regime the race question was solved (though just how 
is not clear), crime, poverty and every other evil vanished, and a 
magical prosperity resulted. The book is a fanciful and optimistic 
anticipation of the benefits from inheritance taxation carried to 
its extreme limit, and of state control in industry. It is incredible 
in many features, but as a whole perhaps more convincing than 
those state romances which assume a reversal instead of a develop- 
ment of present tendencies. 

Cornell University. R. Peitchabd. 

Folkways. A Study of the Sociological Importance of Usages, Man- 
ners, Customs, Mores, and Morals. By William Graham 
Sumner, Professor of Political and Social Science in Yale Uni- 
versity. (Boston: Ginn and Company, 1907. Pp. iv, 692. 

$3). 

"Need was the first experience, and it was followed at once by a 
blundering effort to satisfy it." In these words Professor Sumner 
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states the principle of what he has designated folkways. In the 
beginning men chose those ways of doing things which were best 
adapted to satisfy needs. Eepeated experience developed skill, 
routine and habit. Although men had to maintain the struggle 
for existence as individuals, they nevertheless lived in groups, and, 
profiting by each other's experience, they "all at last adopted the 
same way for the same purpose; hence the ways turned into custom 
and became mass phenomena. Instincts were developed in con- 
nection with them. In this way folkways arose. The young learn 
them by tradition, imitation and authority. The folkways, at a 
time, provide for all the needs of life then and there. They are uni- 
form, universal in the group, imperative, and invariable" (p. 2). 
Folkways are never consciously created but are the product of 
natural growth, or they are developed from experience like the 
instincts of animals. But notwithstanding this interaction of 
group members on one another and the resultant community of 
habits within the group, Professor Sumner is emphatic in protesting 
against the concept of a "mind in the crowd" distinct from the 
minds of the individuals which compose the crowd. Suggestion 
and imitation account for the phenomena of collective activity and 
there is no call for a Volkerpsychologie. Some folkways are harm- 
ful because not the outcome of general experience, or because dic- 
tated by individual or class interests. Such are certain phases of 
taboo and the caste system. Ways which have been proved effici- 
ent become by general consent "right," and in the end social 
morality is fixed by them, since in addition to the test of exprience 
they have the sanction of ancestral habit. 

In this manner folkways pass into "mores." The "mores" "are 
the folkways, including the philosophical and ethical generalizations 
as to societal welfare which are suggested by them and inherent in 
them, as they grow" (p. 30). Here then, according to Sumner, 
is the field of Sociology. "The life of society consists in making 
folkways and applying them. The science of society might be con- 
strued as the study of them" (p. 34). In the development of the 
mores social classes contribute unequally, for they possess unequal 
capacities for social achievement. Sumner has no quarrel with 
Galton's doctrine of the superiority of the higher classes. He 
flouts the idea of the essential wisdom of the masses, and to him 
social differentiation is the only possible condition of progress. " A 
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horde in which the only differences are those of age and sex is not 
capable of maintaining existence" (p. 48). The great central 
mass of society is made up of the common man who is neutral in all 
the policy of society. The special classes alone have deliberately 
selected purposes and have found the means of realizing them; 
they alone have introduced variation, while the masses, because 
essentially conservative, have lived a purely instinctive life. 

Repeated performance of the same acts breeds habit, and habit 
grows into ritual. "Ritual is the perfect form of drill and of the 
regulated habit which comes from drill" (p. 60). Etiquette is 
social ritual. Ritual is the source of constant suggestion and upon 
this are founded the sanctions of primitive religion and social con- 
trol. The mores are generally inert and rigid, but they are capable 
of variation. Arbitrary rulers may change them and revolutions 
may break them up. But since they compel a group orthodoxy it 
is only the greatest and best that resist or change them . The mores 
of different peoples antagonize one another. When an advanced 
group forces its mores on a lower one the result is generally disastrous 
to the latter. For this reason the "missionary-made" man is 
generally a poor type. But through intermarriage, conquest or 
immigration the mores of diverse groups may be compounded and 
there results what Sumner calls "syncretism." Even here, how- 
ever, the process is more or less an unconscious, undirected one, for 
in the long run the governing authority does not administer the 
mores. The great man may, indeed, appear to change the mores, 
but in reality he does not so much initiate the change as adjust 
himself to it and direct it. The first two chapters are thus 
devoted to a definition of terms and a statement of principles. The 
three following chapters may be said to deal with general social- 
izing forces, The Struggle for Existence, Labor and Wealth, and 
Societal Selection. The remainder of the book is given up to more 
or less concrete problems of social relations such as Slavery, Sex 
Mores, The Marriage Institution, Social Codes, Kinship, Asceticism, 
Education and History. 

Announcement is made in the preface that the present work is a 
preliminary to the author's Sociology which is to follow. Cer- 
tainly that work will be awaited with interest by students of the 
subject, but in the meantime the question may well be raised 
whether Folkways is not itself the most fruitful sociological book 
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that has appeared in recent years, and whether it is not likely to 
give a new impetus to sociological study. The plan of certain parts 
is not very clear, and there is a manifest lack of perspective in the 
arrangement of certain materials, particularly the historical ones, 
but the book really does get at the heart of the socializing forces in a 
way that is as refreshing as it is unusual. Sumner finds little place for 
the type of bastard psychology which constitutes so large a part of 
current sociological speculation. He occasionally allows himself 
to indulge in analyses of the psychic characters of groups, as in the 
case of the Japanese, Chinese and Hindoos (pp. 70-74), but he does 
it without the use of any special jargon. He likewise deprecates 
the passion for social ethics, for ' ' we can find all kinds of forces in 
history except ethical forces" (p. 475), and " 'immoral' never 
means anything but contrary to the mores of the time and place" 
(p. 418). When he attacks current problems he does so in a spirit 
largely dominated by the laissez-faire philosophy, and his belief 
in the passionless progress of historical evolution sometimes carries 
him to the borders of determinism or even of fatalism. Although 
more than six hundred authors are cited there is almost no use of 
the works of contemporary sociologists, the great mass of the mate- 
rials used being anthropological or historical. Furthermore there 
is only a minimum of the arbitrary terminology that has become 
fashionable. Sumner has a terminology of his own but it is chiefly 
one which deals with concrete things rather than with abstractions 
and vague categories. This in fact is the characteristic which par- 
ticularly sets the book off from other recent works in the field of 
sociology and which gives promise of a new and practical trend in 
the science. 

Ulysses G. Weatherlt. 
University of Indiana. 

Sin and Society. An Analysis of Latter-Day Iniquity. By Ed- 
ward Alsworth Ross, Professor of Sociology in the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. With a letter from President Roosevelt. 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin and Company, Pp. xi, 167. $1). 

This is a most wholesome book. It deserves the hearty com- 
mendation which President Roosevelt's letter gives it. It is a 
series of essays analyzing the shortcomings of the public and busi- 



